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THE CHRONICLER AS EDITOR AND AS 
INDEPENDENT NARRATOR 

( Continued ) 

By C. C. Torrey 
Yale University 

2. In Ezra-Nehemiah 

In the Chronicler's history of the Jews after the exile we are 
obliged, unfortunately, to depend chiefly upon internal evidence 
for our conclusions as to the sources which he used. We have 
merely what he himself has given us, and from that and our 
knowledge of his habits in the pre-exilic history we must form our 
opinion of his editorial proceedings here. 

We know that he has used at least two documents; namely, an 
Aramaic story, Ezr. 4:8 — 6:18, written by one of his own school, 
and probably of his own generation; and the "Words of Nehe- 
miah," including (as I have shown elsewhere) the greater part of 
the first six chapters of Nehemiah." The methods which he 
employs, in incorporating these documents in his narrative, are, 
so far as we are able to judge, identical with those employed in 
the books of Chronicles. 

It certainly seems to be the case that both documents have 
been left untouched throughout the greater part of their extent. 
I have already discussed elsewhere the traces of the Chronicler's 
hand in the Aramaic story [loc. cit, pp. 229 ff.). From Ezr. 4:8 
to 6:8, and again through 6:11-14, there is no sign of his pres- 
ence. It is quite possible that single words, or even phrases, 
may have been altered or added by him, here and there ; just as 
we have seen him make insignificant verbal changes in some of 
the chapters in Sam. and Kings which he transcribes. But we 
may be sure that he has contributed nothing of importance to the 
Aramaic passages just named, and it is quite likely that he has 
not even changed a single word. Again, in Neh. 1:1 — 2:6; 

18 See my Composition of Kzra-Neh., pp. 35-49; and tliis Journal, XXIV, pp. 228-32. 
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2:96-20; 4:1 — 6:19, we seem to have solid blocks of the Nehe- 
miah narrative, transmitted with little or no editorial alteration. 
Here also we must conclude that if the Chronicler took any inde- 
pendent part, it was too slight to deserve consideration. In one 
place, 5:13, we seem to have one of those minor interpolations 
which he occasionally makes, namely the phrase: "And all the con- 
gregation said, Amen, and praised Yahw^.'"" A few other things, 
here and there, appear to give evidence of his presence, but it is 
hardly possible to go beyond the mere suspicion. The language 
and style throughout these long sections are totally different from 
those of the Chronicler,^" and it would be out of the. question to 
think of him as the author of any extended passage. 

The way in which the Chronicler makes considerable 
editorial additions to these two documents in Ezra-Neh. 
corresponds exactly to his mode of proceeding in the books of 
Chronicles. The Aramaic story in its original form (as I have 
elsewhere argued; loc. cit, p. 232) probably began with the words: 
"In the days of Artaxerxes the king wrote Rehum the reporter 
and Shimshai the scribe," etc., as in Ezr. 4:8. The Chronicler 
composed two introductory verses, 6, 7, at the same time 
altering slightly the beginning of the incorporated passage. This 
is just what he does over and over again, all through the earlier 
part of his history; see, for example, I Chron. 11:10, 18:1 ff., 
II Chron. 1:1 ff., 2:1, 18:1 f., 24:4 f., 34:14. In the letter of 
Darius to Tattenai and his associates he has made one of his 
characteristic interpolations, Ezr. 6 : 9 f . This passage, brief as 
it is, is filled with the tokens of his presence, as I have elsewhere 
shown. It is not a case of revision, both verses are entirely his 
own. Brief passages of this sort are interpolated in many places 
in the pre-exilic history ; with this particular instance cf . especially 
II Chron. 2:9, 14, observing the addition to the text of Kings. 
At the end of the Aramaic story, moreover, the Chronicler appends 
a passage of his own, Ezr. 6:15-18, filled to the brim with char- 
acteristic material. So with the additions to the Nehemiah story. 

19 Composition, p. 39. 

20This, of course, does not apply to the prayer, 1:5-11, which is built up of stock 
phrases, mostly Deuteronomic, and might as well have been written by the Chronicler as by 
aujone else. 
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Three verses, Neh. 2:1— 9a, are interpolated at the point where 
the king grants his permission. The Chronicler saw a good 
opportunity to introduce one or two features in which he else- 
where shows great interest. Of. especially I Esdr. 4:476-56 
(and my notes on the passage, he. cit., pp. 17 ff.), and see also 
my Composition, p. 36, where the numerous parallels are indicated. 
His always lively imagination shows itself here in the same vari- 
eties of embellishment with which we are familiar. He gives the 
name (his favorite "Asaph"!) of the keeper of the royal forest, 
and. shows his customary interest in the buildings of Jerusalem; 
see above, p. 166. In chap. 3, vss. 1-32 are from the Chronicler's 
hand. This passage appears to be an independent creation of his, 
not based on anything written by Nehemiah, and it will therefore 
be mentioned later. The immediately following passage, 3 : 33-38 
(English trans., 4:1-6), has always seemed to me to be at least 
in part the work of the Chronicler. I formerly thought (Comp., 
pp. 38, 50) that the most of it might be saved for Nehemiah, but 
further study has convinced me that the six verses are all from 
the Chronicler's hand. The passage sounds like his writing 
throughout its whole extent, but the subject-matter is so unusual 
that characteristic words and phrases are not to be found. With 
n*n, "restore," in vs. 34 cf. I Chron. 11:8. The collocation of 
the two words m-T^ and ST'D'aJ occurs elsewhere only in II Chron. 
28:14. And what was the '^army of Samaria," before which 
Sanaballat made his speech (vs. 34) ?" The Chronicler's imagi- 
nation pictured a standing army of hostile Samaritans; it is less 
likely that Nehemiah himself would have used the phrase iT! 
■p"17JT23. Later than this (4:2) he speaks of a coalition and 
the collecting of an army to come against Jerusalem, which is 
something different. It is to be observed, furthermore, that the 
three passages, 2:19 f., 3:33 ff., and 4:1 fF., repeat one another 
rather awkwardly, and that the awkwardness is very much in- 
creased when the Chronicler's interpolation, 3:1-32, is removed. 
And finally, in regard to vss. 36 f. Siegfried, Comm., writes: 
"Neh. bewegt sich durchaus in den Wendungen der nach- 

21 Of course it is probable, as I have said before, that the Sanaballat of the Elephantine 
papyri is tlie one mentioned by Nehemiah. 
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exilischen Psalmendichtung." This is not altogether easy to 
believe of Nehemiah, but we know it to be true of the Chronicler ; 
and to the latter it seems best, for every reason, to attribute the 
whole passage. ^^ His purpose in inserting it is precisely the same 
which he had in inserting I Chron. 12:38-40, or II Chron. 
21:12-15, or the many other equally striking episodes; namely, 
the purpose of a first-class narrator to take full advantage of the 
most important situations. The passage 6:16-19 I am also 
inclined to attribute to the Chronicler for reasons which I will 
not take the time to discuss here.^'^ 

Cases of thoroughgoing alteration of material are of 
course not to be found in Ezra-Nehemiah. It is not likely that 
any such alteration took place here; nor, if it had, should we be 
able to recognize it. The Aramaic story would never have been 
corrected in the interest of the Chronicler's aim; its tendency, 
from beginning to end, was substantially the same as his own. 
There is nothing whatever to indicate that it has been either 
abridged or expanded by him, or that any change in it was made, 
aside from the few additions which have already been described. 
So also with the Nehemiah narrative. If there has been any 
more extensive editing than that which has just been pointed 
out, we have at least no evidence of the fact. It appears that 
Nehemiah's own personal memoir ended either with 6:15 or with 
6:19. If the following chapters, 7, 11, 12, and 13,'^* are in any 
way based on material originally provided by Nehemiah, they at 
all events contain nothing to indicate the fact. On the contrary, 
they seem to be filled full with the Chronicler's own familiar 
themes and materials (not at all like the things in which Nehe- 
miah himself shows interest!), and are couched throughout in 

221 formerly thought iComp., pp. 35, 47) that the presence of the word D^'lin^ » 
"Jews," testified against the Chronicler's authorship. This is not the case, however ; he 
uses the word in I Esdr. 4:49, 50, as well as in Neh. 13:23. It is merely accidental that he 
does not use it oftener. 

23 It is quite likely, further, that the prayer of Nehemiah, 1:5-11«, has at least been 
editeJ by the ("'hronicler. Among the occasional words and phrases which I have suspected 
of belonging to the latter writer are : the name, " Hanani," in 1 : 2 (cf. 7:2); possibly 2 : 13 f.? ; 
the last clause of 2 : 20 ; the " Ashdodites" iu 4:1; and the whole middle part of 5:14, from 
nSttJTO to nii23!r (cf. 13:6). The last-named passage is an important one. 

2*A<s I have shown elsewhere, chaps. 8-10 originally belonged to the Ezra story, and 
were transferred to the book of Nehemiah through the error of a copyist. 
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his own language. Knowing, as we do, his method of writing 
the pre-exilic part of the history, where he originated by himself 
about as much material as he obtained from others (see below), no 
theory of editorial alteration in the last chapters of Nehemiah can 
have scientific value. 

III. THE CHEONICLEB AS INDEPENDENT NAKKATOK 

1. The Sources, Real and Imaginary, in I and II Chron. 

The sixty-five chapters which make up the books of I and II 
Chron. occupy fifty pages in Kittel's polychrome edition. Of 
this amount, nearly one half is printed in plain black and white 
by Kittel. That is, about one half of the material of this impor- 
tant document is known to us only as it comes from the hand of 
the Chronicler, being altogether independent of any other docu- 
ments with which we are acquainted. Whoever approaches the 
book with the idea that it is merely an edition of the canon- 
ical history (as it is sometimes styled) will be amazed to find 
out how much of this added matter there is. And the character 
of the matter, if anyone examines it carefully, will soon tell its 
own story in unequivocal fashion. It does not consist of mere 
appendages to the older history, it is itself the important part. 
The whole work was planned and executed for the sake 
of these independent chapters and paragraphs. Its author, 
as we have seen, was a man with a definite and important aim, 
and it was just here that his purpose was carried out. 

The Chronicler, as he wrote, had before him the Pentateuch, 
and the historical books of the Old Testament, from Joshua to 
II Kings; the books of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and probably all, or 
nearly all, of the other prophetical writings known to us; also the' 
greater part of the Psalter. So far as we are able to judge, the 
form in which he had these books was substantially identical with 
the form in which we have them now. Against the probability 
that any other historical material of value was at his command 
stand some very potent facts, as many scholars have remarked. 
The Jews of the third century b. o. did not even have in their 
possession historical traditions regarding the first half of the 
Persian period (see above, p. 226), to say nothing of a still earlier 
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time. In the books of Samuel and Kings, which were given 
their present form some considerable time after the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, was embodied all that was known of the history of the 
Hebrew kingdoms; there is no likelihood whatever that other 
records, not used by the editors of Kings, were in existence and 
survived until the Chronicler's day. 

Nevertheless the Chronicler, in a series of allusions scattered 
through his book, presents us with the names of a most impres- 
sive collection of historical works, of which certainly the most, 
and probably all, are otherwise unknown to us. These are the 
following : 

1. The Acts (■'lan) of Samuel the Seer. I Chron. 29:29. 

2. The Acts of Nathan the Prophet. I Chron. 29:29, II 
Chron. 9:29. 

3. The Acts of Gad the Seer. I Chron. 29:29. 

4. The Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite. II Chron. 9:29. 

5. The Vision of Iddo the Seer concerning Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat. II Chron. 9:29. (The writings named thus far are said 
by the Chronicler to contain information regarding the deeds of 
David or of Solomon.) 

6. The Acts of Shemaiah the Prophet and of Iddo the Seer. 
II Chron. 12:15. 

7. The Teaching (yjlTO)'' of the Prophet Iddo. II Chron. 
13:22. 

8. The Acts of Jehu the son of Hanani, "which are included 
in the Book of the Kings of Israel." II Chron. 20:34. 

9. A book written by "Isaiah the son of Amoz, the prophet," 
containing "the rest of the acts of Uzziah." II Chron. 26:22. 

10. The "acts of seers" who are not named. II Chron. 38:19.'' 
These are the seers who lived in the time of Manasseh, and are 
said by the Chronicler to have written down his acts. 

25 The precise meaning of the word, occurring here and in no. 15, is uncertain. It must 
at any rate be connected with the common use of the verb OIT in the meaning "search 
(for truth)," "inquire into," and the like. Perhaps originally this noun formed with the 
prefix ma- denoted the "place where the inquirer is to search," and thence "authoritative 
teaching." It is hardly safe to assume that the word in these two passages had the very 
same connotation as the later technical term, " midrash." 

26 The text of the verse seems to be corrupt. MT and Jerome read " Hozai," a proper 
name. Theodotion probably had before him Q'^Tin (without the article), and this is 
the most likely rea ling ; ct. vs. 18. The Syriac has " Hanan the prophet." 
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11. The Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah. I Chron. 
9:1," II Chron. 27:7, 35:27. It is possible that in this and the 
three (or four) following numbers we have merely v.ariations of 
the same title. It is plainly not our Book of Kings to which 
reference is made; see especially I Chron. 9:1, II Chron. 20:34, 
27:7, 33:18, 36:8. 

12. The Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel. II Chron. 
16:11, 25:26, 28:26, 32:32. 

13. The Book of the Kings of Israel. II Chron. 20:34 (see 
the reference to this passage above, in no. 11). 

14. The Acts of the Kings of Israel. II Chron. 33:18. Said 
to contain the prayer of Manasseh, and the words of the seers who 
warned him. 

15. The Teaching (IZJIT::)''' of the Book of Kings. II Chron. 
24:27. 

The Chronicler nowhere expressly quotes from any one of 
these works; he does not even say that he himself made use of 
any of them as sources. But he plainly wishes to give the 
impression that he is writing with authority, and concerning 
matters which were well known, at least to the inner cir- 
cle in Jerusalem which preserved the true tradition. 
Obviously, some of these titles are a mere literary adornment, 
designed to give the impression just described, and any close 
study of the evidence leads to the same conclusion in regard to 
all the titles in the list. 

The material which has come to us only through the books 
of Chronicles is perfectly homogeneous, the work of a single hand. 
It is impossible to suppose that any part of it is excerpted, as 
the Chronicler habitually excerpts from the sources which we 
know him to have used. It is certainly not the case that Samuel, 
Nathan, Gad, Ahijah, Iddo, Shemaiah, Jehu, Isaiah, and the 
authors of the other "sources," used all exactly the same language 
and style, and wrote with the selfsame tendency. But this is not 
all. The language, style, and tendency, throughout these long 
and important chapters and sections, are those of the Chronicler 

^7 So, of course, the verse must be punctuated, as in all the old versions. 
28 See no. 7, and tlie note there. 
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himself and of no one else. This is well stated by Driver, Encycl. 
Bibl., art. "Chronicles," col. 772: "The style of the Chronicler 
has remarkable peculiarities. It is not merely that it presents 
characteristically late linguistic novelties, .... but it has also a 

number of special mannerisms So constant are [these 

marks] that there is hardly a sentence, not excerpted from Samuel 
or Kings,^ in which they are not observable." And yet Professor 
Driver, sharing the traditional disinclination to believe that the 
Chronicler himself invented any long passages — though he sup- 
poses him very frequently to have invented short ones ! — expresses 
himself as follows in his Introduction^, p. 493. After drawing the 
conclusion that all this added matter must be either the composition 
of the Chronicler or derived from a contempoi'ary writing, he adds, 
in a footnote: "The former alternative is decidedly the more 
probable; but the latter cannot be absolutely excluded. The author 
of the 'Midrash of the Book of Kings' may, for instance, have 
used a style and diction similar to those of the Chronicler." But 
this is lame reasoning. What logical value is there in the sug- 
gestion that some (why not all?) of the added matter may have 
been composed not by the Chronicler, but by another writer who 
wrote at the same time, with the same aim [ibid., p. 498), and 
employing the same peculiar language and style ? This is really 
a reductio ad absurdum. It is time that -scholars were done with 
this phantom "source," of which the internal evidence is absolutely 
lacking, and the external evidence is limited to the Chronicler's 
transparent parading of "authorities;" while the evidence against 
it is overwhelming.^ It may be added, that the hypothesis of a 
"midrashic" source, of which such very free conjectural use has 
been made by modern scholars, does not at all suffice to explain 
the Chronicler's added matter. The latter does not consist, for 
the most part, of moral and religious lessons, nor is it an expansion 
or explanation of an older text. It is motived history; and the 
one thing which is fundamental to it everywhere is the studied 
purpose of an earnest man. Nothing is included by accident, 
nowhere is any other aim than the Chronicler's apparent. What 

29 The italics are mine. 

30 If Chronicles had not been a sadly neglected book, these manifestly untenable theories 
could not have held the field for so long a time. 
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we have is a consistently altered picture — the Chronicler's 
own picture — of the whole history, every single portion sup- 
porting and supplementing every other portion. As has already 
been said, it was this added material that formed the all-important 
part of the work. 

The Old Testament . writers, in their methods and practices, 
seem generally to have followed the traditions of their time; and 
in thus making an impressive (though equivocal) show of authori- 
ties, the Chronicler was doing what many ancient writers of note 
have done.^' What he aimed at was partly literary adornment,^^ 
but partly also an apologetic advantage. He certainly could not 
count on the immediate success of his improved version of the 
sacred history, and it might be that even these allusions to ancient 
writings, presumably known in Jerusalem, would be of assistance 
against the rivals of the Jews. I believe, however, that the literary 
motive was the principal one. Be that as it may, the necessary 
conclusion as to the origin of the material of I and II Chron. not 
derived from our canonical books is this, that it was all freely 
composed by the Chronicler himself, in the pursuit of his apolo- 
getic aim. 

2. The Chronicler's Characteristics as a Narrator 

So much has been said on this subject already, in the course 
of the preceding argument, that it is possible to be brief here. 
The Chronicler has some very strong points as a story-teller, though 
they have been generally overlooked because of the traditional 
view of him as a mere compiler. I have already given some 
examples of the way in which he occasionally "retouches" the 
older narrative by introducing into it local color and fresh incident 
(above, pp. 167, 169). The story of Oman the Jebusite, as retold 
by him in I Chron. 21, furnishes a typical instance. His imagina- 

31 See, for illustration, Bernheim, Historische Methode, 272 fl. ; James, Apocrypha Anec- 
dota ii, p. xcvii. 

ii2I liave no doubt that it is a purely literary embellishment when the latest editor of 
the Books of Kings speaks of "The Book of the Acts of Solomon," "The Book of the Chron- 
icles of the Kings of Israel," and "The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah," as 
of works which at least had been in existence:, "The rest of his acts, . . . . weie they not- 
written, etc.?" It is not in the least likely that this editor had seen such chronicles, nor does 
he say that he had. But he wished to offset in this harmless way, so far as he could, the 
humiliating effect of this extremely meager account of the Hebrew Kings. 
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tion is not the mere bondservant of his tendency. He very fre- 
quently creates new pictures and invents striking details with a 
dogmatic purpose, it is true, but perhaps quite as often with a 
purely literary aim. Few, if any, of all the narrators of the Old 
Testament could surpass him in vividness of imagination. Every 
scene stands out clearly before his eyes, as his thought creates the 
successive incidents. Everything is alive, and in movement. He 
is fond of putting things in the most concrete form, giving places, 
names, and dates, even when he is thus taking liberties with the 
older history. If his skill — or care — in telling the story were 
equal to his power of invention, he would stand among the first of 
Hebrew writers. But this is unfortunately not the case. In con- 
structing his narrative he is often careless, sometimes extremely 
so ; his language is inelegant, even for the time in which he lived ; 
and his style is slovenly to the last degree. 

The following instances, picked up at random, may serve to 
illustrate further his chief characteristics. II Chron. 22:116/ 
the statement that Jehosheba was the wife of Jehoiada the 
priest is the addition of a true story-teller. This is perhaps a 
little more than a literary touch, to be sure, since by means of it 
the credit for the rescue of the boy king is given entirely to the 
priests and Levites. II Chron. 21:12-15; the introduction of the 
letter from the prophet Elijah to Joram of Judah is the same 
sort of lively editing which we have in the case of the Hiram- 
Solomon correspondence (mentioned above). Of a similar nature 
are the speeches which the Chronicler is so very fond of putting 
into the mouth of his characters.^^ Their purpose is simply to 
lend a certain dramatic vividness to the narration. A good exam- 
ple is I Chron. 12:18. In II Chron. 21:16 f. the Chronicler 
removes in a picturesque way all the sons of the wicked queen 
Athaliah, excepting only the one (the youngest) who afterward 
reigned. The inveterate fondness for furnishing a date is illus- 
trated in 16:12: "And in the thirty-ninth year of his 
reign Asa was diseased in his feet" (cf. I Kings 15:23). And it 
is with names as it is with dates; where the ordinary narrator 
merely tells the occurrence, the Chronicler gives the name of the 

33 See Driver, Encycl. Bibl., loc. cit., col. 772, and note 2. 
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man. Thus 14:8: "There came out against them Zerah the 
Ethiopian." There is no reason for thinking of possible "writ- 
ten sources," in the many cases of this kind. No one was better 
able to invent such names than the Chronicler himself. 

II Chron. 24:15-22 is a bit of narrative which illustrates both 
the Chronicler's didactic habit and also his manner as a narrator. 
Vs. 20, in particular, is characteristic: "And the spirit of God 
came upon Zechariah the son of Jehoiada the priest; and he 
stood above the people, and said unto them. Thus saith Grod, 
Why transgress ye the commandments of Yahw6?" The motives 
which led the Chronicler to create this episode are obvious. The 
sad end of Joash (II Kings 12:17-21), who had done so many 
good things in his lifetime, needed some preparation in the pre- 
ceding history, and this was accordingly provided. Even after 
the death of Jehoiada (the narrator would say), the king and 
the princes were not left without admonition; the son of that 
famous priest began to rebuke them, but was slain by the com- 
mand of the king. This was all laid close at the narrator's hand 
by the needs of the situation; but the enlivening touches, the 
spoken words, and the picture of the young priest "standing 
above" the people, are marks of the Chronicler's individuality. 
II Chron. 16:7-12 is another case which atfords an excellent 
parallel. Here the good king who goes astray is Asa. The 
prophet who warns him is Hanani.^' Asa, like Joash, is enraged, 
and puts the seer in a dungeon. Then this king also, like the 
other, comes to a mournful end (as told in I Kings 15:23). The 
story of Uzziah is another parallel. Here we are told in II Kings 
15:5 that the good king became a leper, and the Chronicler tells 
the reason why; II Chron. 26:16-20. • This time it is a priest 
who withstands the king and utters the rebuke which is quoted. 
Cf. further 20:14-17, and 28:9-13. 

The following are minor touches illustrating the Chronicler's 
imaginative way of narrating. I Chron. 11:23: "In the Egyp- 
tian's hand was a spear like a weaver^s beam''^ (cf. II Sam. 23:21). 
We might also expect the Chronicler to give the name of this 

3* Known in I Kings 16 : 1, 7 only by name, as the father of tbe prophet Jehu. The name 
Uanani(ah) is one of the Chronicler's favorites, being introduced by him wherever there is 
opportunity. See for example II Chron. 26 : 11. 
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Egyptian. 12:8: David's Gadite warriors were men "t^/iose /aces 
were like the faces of lions, and they were as swift as the roes 
upon the mountains." And among these same warriors were those 
(vs. 15) "who went over Jordan in the first month, when it had 
overflowed all its banks." And in vs. 39, those who came to 
Hebron to make David king "were there with David three days, 
eating and drinking." 28:2: "Then David the king stood up 
upon his feet, and said, Hear me, my brethren," etc. II Chron. 
13:4: "And Abijah stood upon Mount Zemaraim, .... and 
said, Hear me, Jeroboam and all Israel." 16:14: When Asa was 
buried, "they laid him in a bed which was prepared with per- 
fumes and spices of many kinds'" (Asa was one of the Chronicler's 
favorite characters). 20:5: "And Jehoshaphat stood in the con- 
gregation of Judah and Jerusalem, in the house of Yahw6, before 
the new court." Vs. 16, speaking of a coming encounter with the 
forces of Edom, Ammon, and Moab: "Ye shall find them at the 
end of the valley, before the wilderness of Jeruel." The Chron- 
icler's imagination locates the scene exactly, as usual. Vss. 18 f . : 
Jehoshaphat and all the people bowed down with their faces to the 
ground, "and the Levites .... stood up to sing praises," etc. 
26:16 ff., the story of Uzziah's trespass: As the king stood there 
in his anger, "the leprosy broke forth in his forehead in the sight 

of the priests And they thrust him out quickly from 

thence; yea, he himself hastened to go out." 28:7: "And 
Zikri, a mighty man of Ephraim, slew Maaseiah the King^s son," 
and others whose names are likewise invented with the sole pur- 
pose of giving life to the narrative. 29:3 f. : King Hezekiah, 
"in the first year of his reign, in the first month, opened the doors 
of the house of Yahw6, and repaired them. And he brought in 
the priests and the Levites, and gathered them together into the 
broad place on the east." 35:20, at the time when Josiah went 
out to meet Necho, the latter was marching to battle "at Carche- 
mish on the Euphrates." 

All the embellishment of this kind, which is purely literary, is 
valuable for the light which it throws on the Chronicler's qualities 
as a composer of narrative. It has received little attention hith- 
erto, for the obvious reason that it has been customary to relieve 
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the Chronicler of the responsibility for this material, supposing 
him to have derived it from older writers, especially "the mid- 
rashic source" and "the lost book of Kings." But every particle 
of it bears the plain stamp of one man's hand. 

Those independent contributions to the history which have 
been made by the Chronicler in the interest of the Levitical 
organization, and of the religious beliefs and practices of his day, 
have been treated often and well; though they have not been 
adequately studied from the literary side, and even those who have 
discussed them most fully have been content to leave open the 
bewildering possibility that they (or some of them) were not 
written by the Chronicler, but by another man who lived at about 
the same time, had the same views, and wrote in the same peculiar 
manner. Examples of narrative which originated in the Chroni- 
cler's well-known prejudices may be passed over here, important 
as they are. But, as I have already shown, he was not a mere 
dealer in midrashim, but the champion of a great cause. His 
interest in the Levitical organization was only one feature (though 
a very important feature) of his interest in all the peculiarly 
Jewish religious institutions. And he repeatedly invents historical 
episodes in which his controversial purpose can be seen. 

His defense of the sole authority of the church in Jerusalem, 
and his half-concealed polemic^'^ against the Samaritans in partic- 
ular, make their appearance with emphasis as soon as he comes 
in his history to the dividing of the kingdom. The reason why 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel is generally left out of account by 
him is mainly because it lay outside the sphere of his chief pur- 
pose,'"' but is found also in the fact that in his own day rival 
Hebrew organizations, and especially the church on Mount Grerizim, 
were using the existence of this Northern Kingdom as a weapon 
against the pretensions of the Jews. At the very beginning of 

35 He was of course much too shrewd a man to introduce into his history any open 
polemic against the Samaritans. Anything resembling this must immediately have spoiled 
the effect of his whole work. If it could easily be recognized as a party document, he might 
as well have spared himself the trouble of writing it. His whole hope of success lay in giving 
it the appearance of history, built up out of material which antedated the Samaritan 
schism. 

36 And yet we can imagine that the Chronicler, with his zeal for the glory of the Hebrew 
people as over against the other peoples of the earth, might have been glad to make mention 
of the external prosperity of such reigns as those of Ahab and Jeroboam II. 
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his account of the schism, in the story of Abijah and his war with 
Jeroboam, the Chronicler lays down his main thesis in a very 
conspicuous manner. The king of Judah delivers an oration, 
II Chron. 13:4-12, in which, after showing that the men of the 
northern kingdom were apostates and idolaters (vss. 5-8), he utters 
these words: ""Have ye not driven out the priests of Yahw6, the 
sons of Aaron, and the Levites, and have made for yourselves 
priests from the people of the land?^^ Whoever cometh to conse- 
crate himself with a young bullock and seven rams, he may become 
a priest to your false gods. '"But as for us, Yahw6 is our Grod, 
and we have not forsaken him. We have priests ministering to 
Yahw6, the sons of Aaron, and the Levites in their work. "And 
they [i. e., the priests]^' burn unto Yahw6 every morning and every 
evening burnt offerings and sweet incense; the showbread also 
is set in order on the pure table, and the golden candlestick with 
its lamps, to burn every evening. For we keep the charge of 
Yahwb our God, but ye have forsaken him." The purpose of all 
this is as plain as day. It is precisely the main purpose of the 
whole book of Ezra, and of chaps. 7-13 of the book of Nehemiah; 
namely, to show that the Samaritans, who claimed to be the heirs 
of the Northern Kingdom, and a legitimate branch of the people 
of Yahw6, had no right to recognition. The Chronicler here, as 
elsewhere, insists on the pure blood, not contaminated by inter- 
marriage; and he enumerates the details of the orthodox forms of 
the worship, as it existed in his day in Jerusalem, but nowhere 
else, not even on Mount Gerizim. The Samaritan priests are men 
of the ni^I^sn '''i^S , however near they may keep to the regula- 
tions of the Pentateuch.^' So also with the rest of the officials 
and the apparatus of the temple. In the church which had its 
center at Shechem, the Levites of the Chronicler's Jerusalem, 
with their important tasks and elaborate organization, did not 

3' Read rTUJ^Sn ''TO?^ i following the Greek, en toO Aaov t^s yr/s. 

38TheClironicler, in his usual slovenly style, attaches the participle QlltipIO toita 
predecessor D'^DHIS^ as though nothing had intervened. 

'^9 With the *'young bullock and seven rams " of vs. 9 compare Exod. 29: 1, 3.5, etc. Per- 
haps the Chronicler is not trying to be exact in these verses, but it may well be that we are 
to recognize in them both what was and what was not included in the official ritual of the 
Samaritan church in the Chronicler's day. 
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exist.'" Jerusalem preserved the true tradition of the cult; in 
departing from it these northern rivals were apostates. In the 
development of his theme the Chronicler composes here an elabo- 
rate narrative of 18 verses, containing the account of an ambush, 
the slaying of 500,000 men of the Northern Kingdom (thus the 
pure Hebrew stock there suffered a great diminution at the very 
beginning!), and the names of the cities which Judah captured on 
this occasion. 

Another instance of this nature is II Chron. 25:6-10, 13. 
Amaziah, in undertaking an important expedition against the 
Edomites, hires a large body of warriors from Israel. A prophet 
warns him that "Yahw6 is not with" the people of the Northern 
Kingdom; so he sends the army back, and it returns home "in 
fierce anger." Bent on revenge, it lays waste the cities of northern 
Judea. Similar in its motive, again, is the story told in 28:6-15. 
This is very lively, and full of incident. The principal scene is 
vividly sketched, two speeches are reported verbatim, and the 
names of nine characters, otherwise unknown, are given. This 
affords a very good example, in brief compass, of the Chronicler's 
skill as a novelist. 

A considerable part of the Chronicler's independent narrative 
is not controversial at all, but simply composed with a didactic aim. 
In the cases of this kind, as in the others, it is his habit to carry 
back into the history of earlier times the things which he either 
saw, or would like to see, in his own day. A very good 
example is furnished by the two passages, II Chron. 17:7-10 and 
19:4-11. King Jehoshaphat wished all his people to know the 
Pentateuch and be governed by it. He therefore in the third 
year of his reign appointed men to visit all the cities of Judah, 
teaching the law of Moses and acting as judges in accordance 
with it (17:7 ff.). This worked so well that "the fear of Yahw6 
fell upon all the kingdoms of the lands that were round about 
Judah, so that they made no war against Jehoshaphat" (vs. 10). 
Some years later, accordingly, after the king had become well 

<"The term "Levites" here of course includes "porters" and "singers," just as it does 
everywhere else in Chron.-Ezr.-Neh. where there is no special reason for distinguishing the 
separate classes. In the following narrative, vss. 12, 14, the priests appear with trumpets as 
in I Chron. 15: 24, Ezr. 3:10, Neh. 12:35, etc. This occasion (actual battle!) would be no place 
for the "singers." Kittel, Comm., p. 130, writes without due consideration. 
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established in his kingdom, he renewed this appointment of judges 
and teachers, making the organization more formal and thorough, 
as well as more permanent (19:4ff.). The result was just the 
same as in the former case. Jehoshaphat and his people immedi- 
ately triumphed over a great hostile army, without the necessity 
of striking a single blow (20:1-28). "And the fear of God was 
on all the kingdoms of the lands, when they heard that Yahw^ 
fought against the enemies of Israel" (vs. 29). These judges 
and teachers are said by the Chronicler, in both cases, to consist 
of prominent men of Judah, priests, and Levites.*' Through 
their co-operation was made possible a uniform knowledge of 
the divine law, and a uniform administration of it, all through 
the land. Beside the local seats of justice there was the central 
seat, in Jerusalem (19:8). All this, as has often been remarked, 
corresponds closely to conditions which actually existed in the 
land at the close of the last century b. o. (see Joseph us, Antt, iv, 
214-18, and Schiirer, Gesohiohte^, II, 176-79), and probably also 
in the time of the Chronicler. He doubtless had in mind a still 
more thorough and efficient system, and hoped to see it extended. 
How fundamentally important it seemed to him may be seen from 
II Chron. 15:3, Ezr. 7:10, 25 f., 10:14. Ezra the priest was a 
judge and a teacher himself, administering the law of Moses, and 
he appointed others for the same important work. On the Levites 
as judges and teachers, see also I Chron. 23:4, 26:29, Neh. 8:7, 9; 
and with II Chron. 19:11 cf. especially Neh. 11:22-24.'' 

3. The "Ezra Memoirs'" 
From what has been said, above, as to the character of the 
Chronicler's work, that it is an elaborate historical apology for 
the Jewish institutions of his time, it is obvious that the center of 

^1 In 17: 7 f., " princes, Levites, a,nd priests," exactly as in Neh. 10: i, etc. 

42 Benzinger's amazing comments on the two passages, II Chron. 17:7ff. and 19:4ff,, 
are characteristic of the manner in which he has hastened through the books of Chronicles 

{Comm,, p. 104): " Das erbauliche Element in der Erzahluog fehlt gfinzlich Sodann 

ist nicht einzusehen, wozu die Erflndung der Nanien der obersten Benmten 17:7 gedient 
h&tte. Bei einem Produkt freier Phantasie hatte sich Chr. resp. seine Quelle an den Pries- 
tern und Leviten gentigen lassen Chr, und seine Zeit Latten die Verktlodigung 

des Gesetzes den Leviten und Priestern allein aberlassen, deren Amt das war; vgl. die 
GesetzesverlesungNrh. 8, bes. V. 7, 8" (and yet it is obvious that iu Neh. 8:4 laymen are 
intended, and the most of the names are actually found, as names of "chief men of the 
people," in Neh. 10: 15-28 and Ezr. 111:25-43). And both Benzinger and Kittel find it notice- 
able that the laymen are mentioned first, iu 17 : 7 f. ! In 19:8 point of course ^l^TC'l • 
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gravity in it must lie in his account of the restoration. 
The one possible key to the situation which confronted him was a 
formal and thoroughgoing "restoration" through the medium of 
the Babylonian captivity (see above, pp. 157, 161). There was 
no other way in which the primacy of the Jewish church, and the 
exclusion of its rivals, could be assured — now that those ill-fated 
verses, II Kings 24:14 ff., 25:8-12, 22, 25 f., had been written and 
widely circulated. It was absolutely necessary to show that the 
genuine old Hebrew church, both its men and its institutions, 
came straight from Babylonia to Judea, and that the ancient 
stream of tradition had been kept uncontaminated. 

We should accordingly expect that the Chronicler, in passing 
on from the story of the kingdom to that of the Persian period, 
would begin to show the measure of his best work. That is, in 
fact, what we do see. The amount of the independent material 
which he contributes is proportionately but little greater here, it 
is true, than in the earlier sections. In I and II Chron., as we 
have seen, nearly one-half of the whole was composed by him; 
and here in Ezr.-Neh. his contribution amounts to about two- 
thirds, consisting largely of lists of names. But it is in some 
respects work done more thoroughly (not more carefully ; the 
Chronicler never did anything with great care) than any of that 
which preceded it. So far as the author's manner and his literary 
habits and devices are concerned, the Chronicler's narrative in 
Ezr.-Neh. presents nothing at all that is new, excepting the (very 
natural) use of the first person in the story of Ezra, in imitation 
of the memoir of Nehemiah. But the opportunity which he had 
here to show his inventive ability and his constructive skill was 
much greater than any which he had had previously. He had 
before him, as usable material, two documents. The first was an 
Aramaic popular tale of the building of the temple, recently com- 
posed by one of his own way of thinking. It was dated, unmis- 
takably, in the reigns of Artaxerxes I and Darius II. The second 
was the memoir of Nehemiah, telling of the biiilding of the city 
wall. This was dated in the reign of a certain "Artaxerxes," 
who, if the Aramaic story was right, must have been Artaxerxes II. 
So the Chronicler evidently reasoned, on the basis of Ezr. 4:19-24. 
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Aside from these two documents, and the few data in the prophets 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, the whole Persian period was a 
blank, which he was free to fill as he saw fit. 

From his account of the last days of the kingdom of Judah 
and the destruction of the temple (nearly all of II Chron. 35, and 
36:13-21, being his own free composition) he proceeds directly 
to narrate the restoration at the beginning of the Persian rule. 
This is told in his well-known manner, with primary attention to 
all the details connected with the Jewish church, and the smallest 
possible amount of other narrative. There is no evidence, nor 
likelihood, that he had any written source, other than those 
already named. He tells of the proclamation of Cyrus (Ezra, 
chap. 1), and how the king restored the sacred vessels; he also 
gives (in I Esdras 4: 47-56) the contents of the letters of Cyrus to 
his Syrian ofiicials, with prescription for all the principal institu- 
tions and ordinances of the Jewish community as the Chronicler 
imagined it. He gives the date (of course!) of the great return, 
and the names and lineage of the leaders (I Esdras 5:4-6) ; and 
then the all-important list, outside of which there was no ecclesi- 
astical salvation. In Ezra 3 and 4:1-5 he narrates how the 
returning exiles settled in the land, restored the worship as far 
as possible, and began building the temple. In 3 : 12 f . we have 
one of those descriptive touches of which he is master. It is 
worthy of especial notice how in 4:1-5 he does the same thing 
which he had done in II Chron. 13:4-11 (see above). Just as 
the speech of Abijah, made after the division of the kingdom, 
showed that the true tradition was in Jerusalem and not in north- 
ern Israel, so here, immediately after the return, the fact is stated 
with emphasis that the Samaritans (purposely called by the non- 
committal term, "adversaries of Judah and Benjamin") have no 
part in the true worship of the God of Israel, although they 
claim to have it. 

But the story of Ezra is the episode of especial interest in this 
"post-exilic" history, and the one which best illustrates the quali- 
ties which have been described. It is "the Chronicler's master- 
piece" [Comp., p. 57). I showed in my former brief treatise 
that he is the sole author of this, and the proof there given, while 
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it might have been extended much farther, was more than suffi- 
cient." It is singular that the fact should have remained so long 
unrecognized. A generation or more ago, when it was still 
believed that there was a "post-exilic style" of Hebrew prose, it 
was easy to believe that these supposed three men, the Chronicler, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, could all write in exactly the same way. But 
the time for such an easy-going theory is long past, now that we 
know that the authors of the books Joel, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi, Jonah, Kuth, Nehemiah (in chaps. 1-6), Koheleth, 
Esther, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the writer of the "Priestly Narra- 
tive" in the Pentateuch— not to mention still others — wrote each 
in his own individual manner, and no one of them in a style 
which at all resembles that of the Chronicler. 

First, as to the fact that the whole of the "Ezra memoir" 
(especially Ezr. 7:27— 10:44 and Neh. 7:70—10:40) is written 
in the Chronicler's own words, whether created by him 
entire or merely rewritten. It is only necessary to ask three 
questions: (1) Is there such a thing as a characteristic style; 
i. e., a recognizable individuality in the use of words and phrases 
and in the manner of expressing ideas? (2) Did the Chronicler 
have a style which can be recognized? (3) In what passages or 
chapters of Chron.-Ezr.-Neh. is it to be found with certainty? 
The first of these questions must of course be answered affirma- 
tively. The answer to the second is, or ought to be, known to 
every student of Hebrew. There is no writer, in all the Old Tes- 
tament, whose peculiarities of language and style are so strongly 
marked, or who can so easily and certainly be recognized, as the 
Chronicler." In answer to the third question I make the follow- 
ing assertion, which is the assured result of a good deal of hard 
study: There is no portion of the whole work Chron.-Ezr.-Neh. 
in which the Chronicler'' s literary peculiarities are more strongly 
marked, more abundant, more evenly and continuously distrib- 

^3 Most of the reviewers of my Composition passed very liastily over the evidence of 
language and style, as though these were matters of minor importance ! In nearly every 
case, iiowever, they acknowledged the justice of the claim which I had made (p. 16j, that 
my lists of words and usages were trustworthy so far as they went. One reviewer, LOhr, in 
the Theol. Rundschau. 1898, pp. 331 f ., asserted the contrary, with a succession of statements 
which are not only misleading but in part positively unfair. 

**See the statement of Professor Driver, already quoted (above, p. 195). 
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uted, and more easily recognizable, than in the Hebrew narra- 
tive of Ezr. 7~10 and Neh. 8-10. Sufficient proof of this can be 
seen by anyone even in the long "list of peculiar usages" pub- 
lished in Driver's Introduction, or in that given in Geissler's 
Litterar. Beziehungen der Esramemoiren, 1899, pp. 5-11/^ with- 
out the necessity of going farther. How does it happen that the 
Chronicler, and "Ezra" (everywhere), and Nehemiah (every- 
where excepting in chaps. 1-6!) all write just the same very 
peculiar Hebrew? So far as this phenomenon has been noticed 
at all, it has been customary to explain it by saying that the 
Chronicler as editor gave the writings of Ezra and Nehemiah a 
stylistic revision: "weil ja der Verf. (Chroniker) die Denkschrift 
Esra's umgeschrieben und in sein Buch aufgenommen hat, wobei 
sich leicht seine Sprachfftrbung dem Texte mittheilte" (von 
Orelli, in the Theol. Liter aturblatt, 1898, p. 290). But those 
who attempt this explanation show that they neither realize the 
extent of this "revision" nor have an acquaintance with the 
Chronicler's editorial methods. He also edited Neh., chaps. 1, 2, 
4-6, but left all this apparently untouched, saving a few verses 
which he added or inserted, and which contain the only sure 
marks of his hand. More important still, we know just how he 
has edited the multitude of long extracts from the books of Sam- 
uel and Kings. The material of which he has made use there has 
not been given his "Sprachfarbung." His peculiar words and 
usages, such as those given in the long list just mentioned, are 
almost never found in the chapters and paragraphs which he has 
transferred ; and even in the comparatively few cases where he 
has revised or expanded the older narrative they are not at all 
common. The only passages in which his characteristics 
appear frequently, in successive verses and many times 

*5 Geissler's investigation is industrious and useful, but his conclusions in the 
matters now under discussion are singularly at variance with the evidence which he pre- 
sents. After showing the enormous extent to which the literary stock-in-trade of '"Ezra'* 
coincides with that of the Chronicler, he goes on to discuss the words and phrases occurring 
both in "Ezra" and in the Hexateuch (pp. 12-21), presenting an array of evidence which 
proves nothing more than this, that the Chronicler wrote Hebrew and had read his Bibl^^ 
He then presents (pp. 22f.) the linguistic material peculiar to the "Ezra memoirs." 
What is gaine 1 fr.im th.s very meager list, and from the remarks which follow it, is merely 
the certainty that a few words and phrases found in Ezra are not found in Chron., and vice 
versa; i.e., that the Chronicler really had at his command' as larere a vocabulary as he 
might be expected to have. 
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on a single page — as they appear all the time in the 
Ezra story — are the paragraphs and chapters which he 
has composed independently. This is a statement concern- 
ing which there can be no dispute. It can easily be verified by 
anyone who will take the trouble to study the books of Chron- 
icles in Kittel's edition, with the aid of the lists already mentioned. 
As I said in my Comp., pp. 51 f.: "The Chronicler incorporates 
his documentary sources entire, so far as practicable, not rewrit- 
ing them or working them over, but enriching them occasionally 
with an added clause or inserted paragraph." I have now given 
sufficient illustration of this (see above), and it is a fact well 
known to those who have studied the books of Chronicles.*" So 
when, for example, Kraetzschmar, in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
1897, col. 350, would make the concession, "dass der Chronist in 
die Esra-Memoire starker eingegriffen hat, als man bisher im 
Allgemeinen annahm" (cf. also Geissler, op. cit., pp. 11 f.), he is 
proposing an explanation of the facts which is entirely inad- 
missible. 

Then, as to the significance of the fact that the Ezra story 
lies before us in the Chronicler's own language. There is only 
one possible concflusion to be drawn from the abundant material 
which we have to guide us, namely this, that the story is entirely his 
own composition. Kraetzschmar, loc. cit., objects: "Es ware ein 
Leichtes, nach des Verfassers Methode auch diese Kapitel [I Chron. 
21 and II Chron. 28 f.] und noch viele andere auf alteren Quel- 
len beruhende der Chronik als vom Chronisten frei erfunderi und 
ganzlich ungeschichtlich hinzustellen." Of course! That is the 
only treatment possible to one who knows the Chronicler and has 
any idea what a scientific method is. In the two chapters, II 
Chron. 28 f., and all others like them, whatever the Chronicler 
himself has written, in the way of either addition or alteration, is 
"frei erfunden und ungeschichtlich." Since Kraetzschmar has 
pointed out these three chapters by way of illustration, it may be 
well to notice, in passing, what they really illustrate. In II 
Chron. 28 f. there are no marks whatever of the Chronicler's 

*6Thus Benzinger, Comm., p. 113, decides that the story of Joash's repairing of the tem- 
ple, II Chron. 24:4-14, cannot come from tlio Chronicler, simply because the story told in 
King:, has been thoroughly rewritten (and altogether changed in its contents, be it noted!). 
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hand in any of the verses which contain material from II Kings. 
But in the remainder of the two chapters, where he cuts loose 
from his source and composes his own narrative, the characteris- 
tic words and phrases appear. In I Chron. 21, where he has 
merely made extensive superficial alteration, while retaining a 
good deal of the material of his source, no traces of his lan- 
guage and style appear (and this, as I remarked above, is the 
rule in such cases). This chapter, therefore, stands on an alto- 
gether different footing from those in the Ezra story. With the 
narrative which does not appear to have been written by 
the Chronicler we have at present nothing to do. 

Further, the narrative which gives evidence of coming from 
the Chronicler's hand cannot possibly be treated as substantially 
representing an older source. It is not simply that we have no 
guarantee that in introducing his own form of words he has not 
altered the material contents of his source; we know with 
certainty that in all such cases he has altered them fundamen- 
tally. The evidence of I and II Chron. is conclusive on this 
point, as I have shown. Wherever he employs his own language, 
the substance also is his; and if the traces of his presence are 
numerous throughout any considerable piece of narrative, the 
overwhelming probability is that he had no written source at all 
for it. 

Now, as a matter of fact, there is nothing whatever to make it 
seem likely that the Chronicler had any source, written or oral, 
for his story of Ezra. If we have any definite knowledge at all 
of this "Ezra," we know that he was a man precisely like the 
Chronicler himself: interested very noticeably in the Levi tes, 
and especially the class of singers; deeply concerned at all times 
with the details of the cult and with the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion in Jerusalem ; armed with lists of names giving the geneal- 
ogy and official standing of those who constituted the true 
church; with his heart set on teaching and enforcing the neg- 
lected law of Moses throughout the land (see above, pp. 202 f.) ; 
and — most important of all — zealous for the exclusion of the 
"people of the land," the condemnation of mixed marriages, and 
the preservation of the pure blood of Israel! There is not a gar- 
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ment in all Ezra's wardrobe that does not fit the Chronicler 
exactly. To suppose that the latter could have rewritten the 
words, and twisted the ideas, of this kindred spirit, whose testi- 
mony was of such immense importance to all his own special 
interests, is out of the question ; his intelligence was not of such 
a low order as this; and we know, besides, that his habit was 
directly opposed to any such proceeding, even when the material 
was not exactly suited to his purpose. 

One literary feature of the "Ezra document" is referred to over 
and over again as conclusive proof of its genuineness, namely the 
occasional appearance of the first person. "/ was strengthened" 
(Ezr. 7:38); " the princes drew near to me " (9:1); "and we cast 
lots" (Neh. 10:34). Such verses as these, it is said, must surely 
come directly from Ezra himself; for anyone else would have 
narrated in the third person — as is done in Ezr. 10 and Neh. 8, 
for example. Thus Orelli, in the TJieol. Literaturblatt, 1898, 
p. 292, asks how it is possible to deny the authentic memoir — 
"ihr Vorhandensein bekundet deutlich genug noch das ungesuchte 
Auftreten der ersten Person des Erzahlers." But surely no exten- 
sive acquaintance with ancient literature is needed in order to 
recognize this very transparent and very common literary device. 
Such touches as these, used often brilliantly, but hardly ever 
consistently, are the Chronicler's regular stock-in-trade. If 
we had no direct proof that narratives written in the first person 
were known to him, we might hesitate a little to suppose that he 
(with all his power of living in the scenes which he depicts) 
had adopted this form of composition. But he actually had the 
Nehemiah memoir in his hands! As for the change from the 
first person to the third, and back again, which has so 
thoroughly mystified our Old Testament scholars, it is not even 
necessary to make it a special reproach to the Chronicler's care- 
lessness, since it occurs, in precisely the same way, in many other 
ancient works of fiction. A good example is found in the fourth 
chapter of Daniel. I quote from Sevan's Commentary, p. 87: 
"One peculiarity which cannot fail to strike the reader, is that in 
the middle of the narrative (4:25-30 [English trans., vss. 28-33]) 
the author, forgetting for the moment that he is writing in the 
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name of Nebuchadnezzar, speaks of the king in the third person, 
but afterwards returns to the first (vss. 31-34)." Another 
instance, equally instructive, is furnished by the same book. From 
7:2 onward, to the end of the book, all of the narrative is given 
in the first person, with the exception of 10:1, where the third 
person is temporarily introduced. Are we to conclude that the 
authentic memoirs of Daniel begin at 7:2, and that 10:1 
has been "tiberarbeitet," or inserted by the redactor? Excellent 
illustration is given by the book of Enoch, in more than one 
place. 12:3, for example, begins one of the "Ichsttlcke" (observe 
vss. 1,2). Shall we not suppose that one of the extracts from 
the genuine personal memoir of Enoch begins at this point ? And, 
again, there is the story of Tobit. Chaps. 1-3 (in both of the 
principal Greek recensions) are composed in the first person; but 
in chaps. 4-14 the narrator lapses into the third person. In the 
seventh chap, of the Book of Jubilees, where the narrative is in the 
third person, in vs. 26 it suddenly passes over, without any warn- 
ing, into the first person, and so continues to the end of the chap- 
ter (vss. 26-39), after which the third person is resumed." A simi- 
lar thing happens in the ancient Protevangel of James, where a 
part of the narrative, told by Joseph, suddenly adopts the first 
person — simply because the writer's imagination happened to work 
in that way. Excellent illustration from the Gentile narrative 
literature is afforded (for instance) in the various recensions of 
the Thousand and One Nights, in numerous places; also in the 
Arabic story of Sul und Schumul, ed. Seybold, p. 79, lines 14 f. ; 
p. 85, line 16. In all these cases, and many similar ones, and in 
the Chronicler's change from "I" to "he" in telling Ezra's story, 
the determining factor is the same : whether the narrator uses the 
first person or the third depends simply on the mood of his 
imagination; whether, as he sits down to write a fresh chapter, he 
happens to identify himself with his hero, or not.*^ 

I'There are many illustrations of such sudden change, back and forth, in the Jewish 
apocalyptic literature. Thus, the " Life of Adam and Eve," § 33 (Kautzsch, Pseudepi- 
graphen, 524, bottom) ; the cases noted in James, Apocrypha Anecdota, ii, pp. It, xc, xcii, 
xciv f., 124 Sf.; also these same Cambridge Texts and Studies, II, 2, pp. 146 f.; further. 
Fleck, Wissenschaftliche Reise (Leipzig, 1837), ii, 3, and the trans, by Bornemann, Zeitschr. 
Wiss. Theol., 1844, 3. Heft, pp. 20 f. 

*8 It cannot be insisted too often, that these writers were not trying to " forge docu- 
ments." The device of using occasionally the first person (like that of presenting fictitious 
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It is a most significant fact, in this connection, that the very 
verses and passages which contain "Ezra's" first person are often 
those which are most noticeably filled with the telltale signs of 
the Chronicler. Thus, the verses 7:27 — 8:1 which form the 
beginning of the first "memoir section" show a remarkable aggre- 
gation of such marks, including some of the most characteristic 
of all (see my Composition, pp. 16 f., 20 f.). Greissler, op. cit., 
p. 12, records his conclusion that the traces of the Chronicler's 
hand are as numerous in 7:28 — 9:15 (i. e., in the "Ichsttick"!) 
as in chap. 10, and even more numerous than in Neh., chaps. 8-10.** 
But if even these cherished "I" verses were composed by the 
Chronicler, where then can we hope to find traces of Ezra's handi- 
work? Bertholet, Comm., p. xiv, in blissful ignorance of the true 
state of the case, writes as follows: "Am leichtesten lasst sich 
herausschalen, was Chr von jenen Memoiren in unverandertem 
Wortlaute [!!] mitteilt. Es ist von den Esramemoiren: 7:27 — 
8:34, 9:1-15." But can Bertholet point out, anywhere in these 
sections, half a dozen consecutive verses which (after examining 
Greissler's lists) he can confidently pronounce free of the suspicion 
of being at least "iiberarbeitet"? On the contrary, the style is 
everywhere and unmistakably that of the Chronicler. And the 
whole argument for the genuineness of these "Ichsttlcke" — the 
supposed ipsissima verba — rests on the assumption that they 
have not been rewritten. 

To all this must be added, finally, that the literary qualities 
of the narrative in Ezr. 8-10 and Neh. 8-10 are exactly those 
of the independent narrative in I and II Chron. Reference has 
already been made, in the preceding pages, to some important 

material in the form of edicts and letters in full official dress; see XXIV, p. 220) was always 
adopted with a literary purpose, never chieily in order to gain credence — though this 
aim may possibly also have been present in some cases. 

49 In regard to the chapters in Neh., however, Geissler, lilce some of his predecessors, 
is strangely blind. He writes (.loc. cit.) : " Auflallig ist es, dass die Gebete Esr. 9 :6-15, Neh. 
9:6-37 viel weniger Verwandschaft mit der Sprache von Oh verraten als die erzshlenden 
Abschnitte." This shows how very slight his acquaintance with the Chronicler is. These 
prayers, like all the many^others which the Chronicler introduces into his history, consist 
chiefly of a tissue of quotations from Deut., which was the favorite devotional book of the- 
Jewish community throughout the most of the Persian and Greek periods, uutil it was finally 
supplanted by the Psalms, And it would be nothing short of a marvel if more than a very 
few traces of his hand should appear, even in the unusually long prayer in Neh. Geissler 
speaks of the section Neh. 8-10 as " considerably longer " (i. e., for the purposes of his linguis- 
tic investigation) than Ezr. 8-10. But it is really shorter, when the lists of names and the 
prayers are left out of account. 
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illustrations of this point. Both the subject-matter and the man- 
ner of treating it are the Chronicler's own. The proportion of 
the material is just the same as usual; the same which we have 
remarked in the opening chapters of Ezr., for example; a great 
deal of space given to ecclesiastical matters and machinery, and 
the minimum of narrative. Levites are mustered, and temple 
vessels numbered and weighed ; feasts are celebrated, and reforms 
instituted and accepted by "the congregation" on the basis of the 
law. The Chronicler's omnipresent number twelve appears 
here also; thus, in 8:3-14, 24, 35 (cf. 6:17), 10:25-48 (in the 
original form; see the Greek of vss. 88 ff.), Neh. 9:4 f., twelve 
including Ezra ; see the Greek text at the beginning of vs. 6 ; and 
probably also originally in Neh. 8:4, 7 (cf. Ezr. 2:2 = Neh.7:7). 
The didactic utterance in Ezr. 8:226 is one of his especial favorites; 
see II Chron. 13:18, 14:7, 11, 15:2(!), 17:9 f., 20:6, 17, 20, 
24:20, 25:8 f. The usual short speeches are uttered, e. g., Ezr. 
8:28 f., 10:2 ff., 10 ff., Neh. 8:9 f., 11. Names and dates are 
given in the customary profusion. The style of the narration 
is as lively as ever. Observe the following very characteristic 
touches, which remind us at once of the flashes of life and local 
color which appear all through the independent narratives of 
I and II Chron. Ezr. 8:15: "And I gathered them together at 
the river at Ahava, and there we encamped three days.'''' 
9:3: "I rent my garment, and pulled out the hair of my head 
and of my heard.'''' 10:6: "Then Ezra arose .... and went 
into the chamber of Jehohanan the son of Eliashib." Vs. 9: 
"And all the people sat in the broad place before the house of 
God, trembling because of this matter, and because of the great 
rain'''' (see also vs. 18). Neh. 8:1: "And all the people gathered 
themselves together as one man into the broad place before the 
water gate'''' (see also vs. 16). Vs. 5: "And Ezra opened the 
book in the sight of all the people — for he was above all the 
people''^ (cf. vs. 4, and II Chron. 6:13!), "and when he opened 
it, all the people stood up.''^ 9:4: The Levites "-stood up upon 
the stairs.''"' Cf . the passages cited above, pp. 198 f . 

The Chronicler's "creation of the character" of Ezra is not an 
especially noteworthy achievement for him. His immediate pur- 
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pose drew the indistinct outlines. To what I wrote regarding 
this matter in my Comp., pp. 57-62, the following may be added, 
as to considerations which must have chiefly influenced him in 
fashioning the story. It was necessary that the sin of intermar- 
riage with foreigners — the thing which the Samaritans had done — 
should be severely scored. There was only one natural way to 
do this, namely, by telling how the returned exiles once fell into 
this evil way (in their partial innocence!),^" were rebuked by one 
who had authority; and how they then gave solemn promise, in 
public assembly, to do so no more. Given the obvious neces- 
sities of the Chronicler's aim, and the creation of "Ezra the 
scribe" just as he appears, and the general outline of the events 
in which he figured, follow as matters of course. Compare also 
what is said below, regarding the character of Nehemiah. 

4. The Chronicler^ s Narrative of Nehemiah 

What has just been said in regard to the story of Ezra can 
also be said, mutatis mutandis, of the considerable addition to the 
Nehemiah memoir which the Chronicler has made; namely, Neh. 
7 : 1-69 ;" 11 : 1 — 13 : 31. These two passages, when joined together 
by the removal of the interpolated section 7:70 — 10:40, form a 
solid block of the Chronicler's own very characteristic material, 
self -consistent, perfectly comprehensible in every part, and in the 
same order and extent which he himself originally gave it; 
excepting, of course, that the text has suffered some corruption. 
It is all the unaided work of his hand, and there is no part of it 
concerning which there can be any reasonable doubt when the 
evidence has been examined. I presented the argument briefly 
in my Comp., pp. 39-49, and the force of what was said there is 
much increased by the demonstration of the Chronicler's aims and 
characteristics which I have given here. 

11:1 is the immediate and necessary continuation of 7:69. 
Just as soon as the statistics are finished, and the narrative is 

50 As the narrative everywhere says or implies, the people had sinned grievously in 
neglecting the law ; and yet they had the partial excuse that its use had for a long time and 
of necessity been suspended, and there had been no "expert scribe" to teach it to them (cf. 
llChron. 15:3!). 

51 As I have already said (p. 191) , I suspect the passage 6 : 16-19. It seems to me safer, 
however, to leave it with the Neh. memoir for the present. 7 : 69 is 7 : 68 in Baer's edition. 
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resumed in 12:27 ff., it is the Chronicler, unmistakably, who is 
the narrator. The Nehemiah who told his story in chaps. 1-6 
was a man of affairs; truly religious, but giving no sign of any 
interest in the ritual of the temple. But the Nehemiah of 12 :27 — 
13:31 is simply Ezra (i. e., the Chronicler) under another name. 
Subject-matter, manner, language, and style, all bear the same 
witness in every paragraph ; and here also, as in Ezra, it is pre- 
cisely the "Ichstticke" which are most characteristically and 
certainly the composition of the Chronicler. The current "analy- 
sis" of 12:27-43, which saves for Nehemiah] every verse which 
happens to contain "I" or "me," and pronounces all the others 
"edited," is a curious specimen of literary criticism. The fact is, 
there is no excuse for analysis here anywhere. In vss. 37 ff. we 
see once more the Chronicler's ever-present interest in the topog- 
raphy and buildings of Jerusalem (above, p. 166). In chap. 13 
the main features of those orthodox institutions in the interest of 
which the whole history Chron.-Ezr.-Neh. was composed are 
brought forward for the last time. "Ezra" had recently given 
them his powerful support, and now Nehemiah is made to do the 
same — often in a remarkably similar form of words; adopting, in 
fact, the peculiar language of the Chronicler. There is the zeal 
for the pure blood of Israel, vss. 1-4, 23-28; the care for the 
perquisites of the temple officials, vss. 5-13, 30 (cf. especially 
10:35-40!); the rebuke of those who break the sabbath, and 
especially of those of the "people of the land" who bring wares 
to Jerusalem for sale on that day, vss. 15-22 (cf. especially 10:32!); 
and, most striking of all, the curious veiled allusion to the Samar- 
itan schism, in vss. 28 f. (see above, p. 200, and Comp., p. 48).^'' 
The circumstantial manner of the narrative is the one with which 
we are familiar; see for instance 12:31 ff. (where the Chronicler's 
personal leaning toward Ezra appears in vs. 36!), 13:8, 21, 24 f. 
In all this, again, as in the story of Ezra, there is nothing what- 
ever to indicate a written source. 

The lists in chaps. 7, 11, and 12 were very important, from 
the Chronicler's standpoint. This was his final presentation of 

52 It may be that the Chronicler believed Nehemiah to have been living at the time of the 
rupture with the Samaritans, but that he did not quite dare to connect him definitely with 
the event. Compare what is said, below, in regard to his chronology of Nehemiah. 
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the historical antecedents of the Jewish official church, bringing 
down "the true Israel" almost to his own day. In 7:5 Nehemiah 
is made to "gather together the nobles, and the rulers, and the 
people, that they might be reckoned by genealogy." The prin- 
cipal result of this gathering was the finding of the "book of 
the genealogy of those who came up," which is evidently repre- 
sented as containing not only 7:6-69, but also 11:1-36. Further 
fruit of this effort on the part of Nehemiah is given in 12: 1-26. 
As has already been remarked, the Chronicler believed Nehemiah 
to have flourished under Artaxerxes II ; he therefore would natu- 
rally have supposed him to survive until the time of Jaddua 
(12:11) and Darius III (12:22), and could easily represent him 
as the compiler of all these lists in chap. 12.^^ 

In his list of those who helped to build the wall, in the time of 
Nehemiah, Neh. 3:1-32, the Chronicler presents the usual names; 
and doubtless rejoiced the hearts of many of his contemporaries. 
For specific marks of his hand here, see Comp., pp. 37 f. 

The "great list," 7:6-69, had already been given in full by 
the Chronicler, in Ezr. 2:1-67. He repeats it here, partly 
because of its fundamental importance, and partly because 
it formed an integral part of the material the rest of which he 
wished to present in 11:1 — 12:26. It is entirely his own com- 
position, and (like everything else of his) is put together with 
insufiicient care. Hence the great difficulties it has always pre- 
sented to those who have tried to take it seriously. See, for example, 
Bertholet, Comm., p. 8, where it is shown, on the best of modern 
authority, (1) that this cannot possibly be a genuine list of 
returning exiles; and (2) that it cannot ever have been intended 
as any other kind of a list!" 

53 As for the " book of chronicles " referred to in 12:23, we have no reason to suppose 
that it was anything more than one of this writer's fictitious sources, like those which have 
received mention above. 

51 As has already been observed, the names in these manifold tables of the Chronicler 
are largely or wholly those of his orthodox contemporaries. It would be interesting to know 
what lay beneath the express degradation of certain families, 7:61 f., 63 ff. It may be 
worth while to recall the fact that Delaiah (vs. 62) is given in the Elephantine papyrus as 
the name of Sanaballat's elder son ; though the coincidence maybe only accidental. Regarding 
the number of "the whole congregation," 42, 360 (so in all the texts, and therefore pretty 
certainly original), the conjecture may be hazarded that it is the result of one of the Chron- 
icler's computations. Josephus, Antt., x, 8, 5, reckons 3,513 years from the creation down to 
the destruction of the temple. If we suppose the Chronicler to have reckoned the number 
at 3,530, his total number of the new congregation would have included twelve men for 
each year of that period. To show the possibility of some such computation : creation to 
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The Nehemiah of chaps. 7 and 11-13, as already observed, is 
in nearly all respects the same character as the Ezra of Ezr. 8-10, 
Neh. 8-10. One would expect that a writer of the Chronicler's 
ability would at least have given the latter hero some pronounced 
characteristics (other than a mighty fondness for Levites and 
singers), and that he would have studied Nehemiah's memoir for 
the very purpose of recognizing salient traits which he could then 
reproduce in his own added chapters. But the only thing of this 
kind which he has done is to introduce into chap. 13 several of 
the brief interjected prayers (vss. 14, 22, 29, 31) which are so 
striking a feature of the genuine narrative (3:86, 37, 5:19, 
6:14). 

In general, it is evident that the Chronicler became an editor 
more from necessity than from choice. By taste and gift he was 
a novelist. He would doubtless have preferred to give freer rein 
to his imagination in composing the story of the Jews and their 
antecedents. But he was now writing not to interest, but with 
an apologetic purpose. The support of the recognized history was 
indispensable; outside this, it was important that he should con- 
fine himself to what was necessary. In the pre-exilic period, he 
could not well avoid incorporating at least a part of the well-known 
history of every king of Judah. In the post-exilic period, he 
certainly seems to have made the most of the two documents which 
were available. And his view of the history ultimately 
gained general acceptance, though it seems to have made its 
way slowly. The evidence that he was an earnest and devout man 
is abundant and striking. No one ever believed more sincerely 
than he that human prosperity rests only upon the fear of God; 
and from time to time, throughout his history, he puts into the 
mouth of his characters some expression of his own conviction, 
that if the people, all through the land, could be thoroughly 
instructed in the divine truth, all their serious troubles would 
be over. 

Exodus = 2,666 years, according to MT ; Exodus to building of temple = 440 years, in t h e 
Greek version of I Kings 6:1; 36=remaining years of Solomon (I Chron. 3:2, 9:30); 
258 = synchronistic years of the two kingdoms, in MT ; fall of Samaria to destruction of 
temple = 134 years, in MT. Total, 3,534 years. After deducting the four years which are 
counted twice, where these five periods overlap, tinal result, 3,530 years. Regarding the 
Chronicler's infatuation for the number twelve, see above, pp. 172, 213. 



